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[From  The  Independent,  New  York,  November  9,  1899.] 


Our  Duty  to  the  Philippines. 

By  George  F.  Hoar, 

United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


JN  the  winter  of  1S9S-9  there  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President  what  I think  the  most  impor- 
tant question  ever  submitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive from  the  beginning  of  our  whole  his- 
tory. It  was  a question  tvhich  went  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  the  Republic.  It  was  to 
be  decided  by  an  application,  not  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  which  determine  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  States,  but  of  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
moral  law,  upon  which  human  societies  are 
established,  and  which  determine  not  mere- 
ly the  conduct  of  States  but  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  of  States  to  exist. 

We  had  in  the  interest  of  humanity  under- 
taken a war  with  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the 
cruelties  committed  close  to  our  doors,  which 
outraged  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  It 
was  in  my  judgment  a just,  holy  and  in- 
evitable ttar.  When  I say  that  it  was  in- 
evitable, I mean  that  it  was  inevitable  when 
it  was  declared,  inevitable  by  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  declaring  it 
rested.  I think  it  might  have  been  averted 
and  that  Cuba  could  have  been  liberated  by 
peaceable  means  if  the  counsel  of  Grant  and 
Fish  had  been  followed,  and  if  our  public 
men  in  the  Senate  had  remembered  that 
they  were  a part  of  the  diplomatic  power  of 
this  country,  and  it  was  unbecoming  in  them 
to  indulge  in  bitter  and  stinging  invectives 


against  Spain,  whether  such  invectives  were 
just  or  unjust.  But  I do  not  feel  inclined  to 
judge  these  utterances  severely.  Something, 
as  Burke  said,  must  be  pardoned  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  those  utterances,  tho 
in  my  judgment  unfortunate,  came  from 
brave,  humane  and  liberty-loving  souls. 

The  result  of  the  war  left  the  United  States 
a great  liberator  in  both  hemispheres.  We 
had  set  Cuba  free.  We  had  overthrown  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  question  came,  What  to  do  next  ? Our 
action  in  regard  to  Cuba  was  decided  upon 
when  war  was  declared.  It  was  decided  not 
as  a matter  of  mere  policy,  not  as  a matter 
to  be  settled  by  consideration  of  gain  or  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves,  but  as  settled  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness  and  lib- 
erty, upon  which  the  Republic  itself  is 
founded,  and  which  determined  forever  the 
1 ghteous  law  of  the  dealing  of  one  people 
with  another.  If  there  be  anything  to  which 
the  American  people  was  committed;  if 
there  be  anything  to  which  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  committed;  if  there  be  anything 
to  which  the  Republican  party  in  House  and 
Senate  was  committed  down  to  the  first  day 
of  January,  1899,  it  was  the  doctrine  that 
just  governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  every  people  has  the 
right  to  determine  its  own  institutions  and 
form  of  government  for  itself,  the  right  to 


dissolve  at  will  tlie  political  connection  that 
binds  it  to  another  people,  and  to  seek  by 
its  own  paths  its  safety  and  happiness. 

In  dealing  with  Cuba  we  acted  upon  these 
principles  according  to  our  pledge  made  in 
the  beginning.  When  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  we  exacted  from  Spain  the  re- 
nunciation of  sovereignty  over  Cuba.  We 
proceeded  thereupon  to  restore  order  in 
Cuba;  to  protect  her  inhabitants  from  all 
foreign  intervention  and  to  aid  them  iii  es- 
tablishing their  Government  according  to 
their  own  desire.  We  shall  carry  out  that 
policy  to  the  end,  unless  our  pledges  are 
broken. 

But  the  treaty  unfortunately  disclosed  a 
different  purpose  as  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. The  inhabitants  of  that  group  of 
twelve  hundred  islands  in  number  were 
much  nearer  actual  independence  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  than  erTer  had  been  the 
people  of  Cuba.  They  were  certainly  en- 
titled to  be  called  a people.  They  had  a pop- 
ulation of  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions — nobody  knows  how  many.  They 
had  hemmed  in  Spain  at  Manila  on  the  land 
side,  and  controlled  more  than  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  their  own  territory.  Their 
leader  had  been  brought  over  to  the  islands 
in  a United  States  ship  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  rvas  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  with  our  full  concurrence  and  co- 
operation. If  the  statement  attributed  to  a 
high  official  in  one  of  our  departments,  who 
is  sometimes  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  Cab- 
inet with  the  President,  were  actually 
made,  their  leader  had  been  offered  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  the  high  office  of  colonel  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  an 
offer  which  itself  is  a sufficient  refutation  of 
all  the  charges  against  him.  They  had 


framed  a provisional  constitution,  a model 
of  its  kind,  establishing  a dictatorship  like 
those  established  by  Bolivar  in  South  Amer- 
ica, to  give  place  to  a Republic  as  soon  as 
(he  military  condition  should  make  it  pos- 
sible. Looking  back,  can  any  sane  man 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  those  who  desired  to 
amend  the  treaty  and  to  deal  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  we  did  with  Cuba,  to  com- 
pel Spain  to  renounce  her  sovereignty;  to 
keep  off  all  foreign  nations  and  to  aid  the  is- 
landers in  establishing  their  own  government 
according  to  their  own  desire? 

We  could  to-day  have  had  the  glory  attained 
by  no  other  nation  in  history  of  being  a great 
liberator  of  mankind  in  two  hemispheres,  in- 
stead of  the  disgrace  of  crushing  out  by  our 
military  power  the  first  republic  in  the 
Orient.  We  could  have  had  the  undying 
gratitude  of  that  people  instead  of  their  un- 
dying hatred.  We  could  have  had  the  Re- 
publican party  united  in  its  allegiance  to  its 
old  traditions  of  freedom.  We  could  have 
had  the  American  people  united  and  pro- 
claimed with  one  voice  the  doctrines  to 
which  the  Republic  itself  owed  its  life  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  it  must  live  or  bear  no 
life  hereafter.  We  should  have  had  every 
trade  advantage  which  the  gratitude  of  a 
liberated  people  could  have  secured.  We 
should  have  had  honor  abroad  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a good  conscience  at  home.  We 
should  have  saved  a great  expense  of  life 
and  treasure  and  a vast  increase  of  national 
debt,  which  is  national  , weakness.  Our 
scholars  and  teachers,  our  reformers,  our 
workmen,  would  have  been  welcomed  as 
they  were  welcomed  in  Japan  by  this  new 
people,  sitting  docile  at  our  feet,  learning 
civilization,  laws,  manners. 

Instead  of  all  this  we  have  got,  with  forty- 


six  new  war  ships  and  eighty  thousand  sol- 
diers, control  of  117  square  miles  of  a single 
island— one  of  a group  of  1,200  islands— 
which  single  island  is  estimated  as  contain- 
ing from  30,000  to  42,000  square  miles. 

Our  friends  who  are  passionately  urging 
a change  of  the  United  States  from  a repub- 
lic to  an  empire  say  that  those  who  disagree 
’ with  them  call  them  hard  names  and  use  in- 
vective instead  of  argument.  But  it  has  not 
occurred  to  them  to  utter  a rebuke  or  a pro- 
test when  Senators  of  the  United  States,  in 
exercising  their  Constitutional  duty  to  vote 
upon  the  treaty,  are  black-listed  as  traitors 
or  are  reviled  with  all  the  scurrilous  re- 
sources at  their  command,  in  the  press,  on 
the  platform,  by  papers  of  wide  circulation 
and  by  the  Governors  of  great  States.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  hurling  such  epithets  as 
“ traitor  ” and  “ fool  reformer  ” do  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  the  minds  of  such 
men  as  George  F.  Edmunds  and  John  Sher- 
man and  Carl  Schurz  and  George  S.  Bou- 
tell  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by 
something  which  even  they  may  deign  to 
speak  of  as  argument,  and  which  may  per- 
haps have  quite  as  much  influence  upon 
thoughtful  minds  as  any  drum  or  trumpet 
oratory. 

We  respectfully  ask  our  friends  to  say 
whether  these  propositions  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration  for  the  honor,  interests  and 
safety  of  a great  people  and  its  fate  for  un- 
counted centuries: 

1.  Sovereignty  over  an  unwilling  people 
cannot,  according  to  American  ideas,  right- 
fully be  gained  either  by  conquest  or  by  pur- 
chase. 

That  was  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  was  the  doctrine  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  was  the  doctrine  of  Andrew  Jack- 


son. It  was  the  doctrine  of  George  AVash- 
ington.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner. 

Our  friends  talk  about  Alaska.  They  talk 
about  Florida.  They  talk  about  Louisiana. 
There  was  in  neither  of  those  territories 
when  we  acquired  it  a people  capable  of  gov- 
erning them.  The  few  scattered  settlements 
did  not  constitute  a people  capable  of  acting 
together  in  any  political  capacity.  In  the 
cases  of  Louisiana  and  Alaska  and  the  terri- 
tory obtained"  from  Mexico,  the  few  dwellers 
in  those  sparsely  settled  and  generally  unin- 
habited regions  were  entirely  content  to 
come  to  us.  They  were  acquired  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  parts  of  the 
Republic,  and  would  become  in  time  equal, 
self-governing  and  powerful  States.  How 
idle  to  cite  those  cases  as  indicating  our  right 
to  conquer  a reluctant  people,  to  be  held  for- 
ever, as  the  adtTocates  of  that  conquest  now 
are  proclaiming,  as  subjects  and  not  as 
equals. 

AA’hen  the  President  said  that  forcible  an- 
nexation, according  to  our  American  code  of 
morals,  would  be  criminal  aggression,  was 
he  a copperhead  ? Was  he  disloyal  to  the 
flag  ? AA'as  not  he  Republican  ? Was  there 
ever  an  utterance  so  calculated  to  give  cour- 
age to  Aguinaldo  and  his  people  as  that  ? 

When  he  said: 

" Human  rights  and  constitutional  privileges 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for  wealth  and 
commercial  supremacy.  The  Govei'nment  of  the 
people  must  be  'by  the  people  and  not  by  a few 
of  people.  It  must  rest  upon  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  all  of  the  governed. 
Power,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  is  secured 
by  oppression  or  usurpation  or  by  any  form  of 
injustice  is  soon  dethroned.  We  have  no  right 
in  law  or  morals  to  usurp  that  which  belongs  to 
another,  whether  it  is  property  or  power,” 


was  he  indulging  in  invective?  Was  he  dis- 
loyal ? Was  he  a square  man  ? Was  he  a 
Little  American  ? 

If  Aguinaldo.  or  those  who  are  in  arms 
with  him,  read  that,  was  it  not  calculated  to 
encourage  them  and  to  make  them  feel  they 
were  rightfully  engaged  in  standing  up  for, 
and  dying  for,  their  principles  ? 

The  President  was  not  then  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  expediency.  He  was  not  stating 
the  platform  of  his  party.  He  was  declaring 
the  eternal  and  unchanging  principles  of  the 
law  of  God,  not  proclaimed  yesterday,  not  to 
be  abandoned  to-morrow;  which  existed  be- 
fore Abraham  was  and  will  continue  to  exist 
until  the  heavens  be  rolled  up  as  a scroll. 
No  shouting  or  clapping  of  hands  or  stamp- 
ing of  feet;  no  parade;  no  glorifying  the 
flag;  no  triumph;  no  holiday  music;  no  ac- 
clamation to  soldier  or  sailor  can  drown  its 
voice. 

“ Its  knocking  rises  in  the  music’s  wrong. 
And  mingles  with  the  song, 

Glory  and  honor  must  stand  by  till  it 
An  answer  get.” 

President  McKinley  said  at  Pittsburg  that 
until  the  treaty  were  ratified  we  had  no  au- 
thority beyond  Manila  city,  bay  and  harbor. 
If  we  had  not,  who  had  ? Had  Spain  ? There 
was  not  a square  mile  of  that  whole  territory 
that  was  not  then  the  undisputed  and  law'ful 
and  peaceful  possession  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

2.  Spain  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  no  ac- 
tual title  could  we  wrest  from  her. 

3.  The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
control  of  their  own  territory  when  Spain 
was  asked  to  capitulate  at  Manila,  except 
one  town  which  they  were  investing  on  one 
side  and  we  on  the  other. 


1.  They  had  restored  order  and  peace 
throughout  the  islands. 

5.  They  had  already  planned  a Republican 
form  of  Government  and  framed  a constitu- 
tion, to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over. 

if.  The  dictatorship  established  by  Aguin- 
aldo was  only  temporary  and  provisional.  It 
was  just  such  a dictatorship  as  was  estab- 
lished by  Bolivar  in  the  South  American  re- 
publics when  they  revolted  from  Spain,  and 
as  existed  in  Massachusetts  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  five  years  preceding 
the  Constitution  of  1780. 

7.  They  are  not  savages.  One  high  author- 
ity says— I think  the  statement  is  an  exag- 
geration—there  is  less  illiteracy  there  than  in 
Massachusetts.  But  there  is  doubtless  less 
illiteracy  than  there  was,  quite  likely,  in 
some  American  States.  Major  Younghus- 
baud  says  they  were  largely  moved  to  their 
struggle  for  freedom  by  a striking  work  of 
fiction,  as  our  people  were  in  the  anti-slav- 
ery days  by  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  They 
are  people  with  houses,  pianos,  works  of  art 
and  luxuries.  Why,  how  absurd  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  men  who  with  one  breath  call 
these  men  savages,  and  in  the  next  say  they 
are  moved  and  influenced  in  their  action  by 
pamphlets  or  speeches  in  the  United  States, 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

8.  The  charges  against  Aguinaldo  have 
been  refuted  again  and  again  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  advocates  of  Imperialism  them- 
selves. Did  the  American  commander  carry 
back  in  his  ship  a traitor,  corrupt  and  venal, 
to  take  again  the  leadership  of  his  people  ? 
Has  a venal  and  corrupt  traitor  been  all  this 
time  leading  this  fight  against  the  vast  power 
of  the  American  republic  with  but  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  his  people  under  his  com- 
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mand  ? Did  our  President  offer  a high  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  a 
low  savage,  who  had  sold  his  own  country 
for  gold  ? 

9.  It  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  our  trade 
to  conquer  these  people.  The  most  earnest 
advocates  of  this  policy  of  acquisition  de- 
clare that  we  are  to  get  hereafter  our  full 
share,  even  of  the  trade  of  Europe;  that  we 
are  to  maintain  the  open  door  policy  in  the 
Philippines,  where  all  nations  are  to  be  on 
terms  of  legal  equality.  Their  whole  trade 
will  never  be  worth  what  it  will  have  cost 
us,  and  we  are  to  contend  for  it  hereafter, 
according  to  these  people,  on  equal  terms, 
weighted  down  as  we  shall  be  by  this  in- 
eradicable hatred  which  our  conduct  has  en- 
gendered. 

Our  excellent  Imperialist  friends  lay  down 
for  us  and  for  themselves  this  rule  for  their 
and  our  guidance  as  citizens,  or  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties: 

First.  The  President  declares  that  these 
great  policies  we  are  adopting  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  Congress  and  by  the  people  and  not 
by  the  Executive;  still  our  friends  say  that 
the  Executive  may  make  a war,  and  that 
then  Congress  and  the  people  must  adopt  the 
policy  he  is  fighting  for  because,  forsooth, 
t lie  army  and  the  uniform  and  the  flag  are  on 
(hat  side.  Worthy  gentlemen  tell  us  we 
must  overcome  the  resistance  of  this  strug- 
gling people,  and  then  they  will  make  up 
their  minds  what  we  will  do. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  up  your  mind 
now.  If  you  are  to  declare  that  you  do  no’ 
mean  to  subjugate  them  or  to  enslave  them, 
that  you  will  act  toward  them  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  spirit  of  your  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  war  can  be  ended 
in  an  hour,  The  refusal  to  make  this  dec- 


laration in  the  beginning  brought  on  this 
war,  and  your  refusal  now  to  declare  your- 
selves is  what  is  alone  responsible  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Now  my  Imperialistic  brother,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  described 
as  “ invectives,”  that  they  demand  and  are 
entitled  to  some  other  reply  than  to  say  that 
when  our  soldiers  are  fighting,  and  the  mar- 
tial music  is  playing,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  flag  and  keep  step;  and  that 
you  have  something  to  do  besides  calling 
men  “ traitors  ” and  “ fool  reformers,”  or 
even  by  talking  about  how  much  money  the 
country  is  to  make  out  of  the  transaction  of 
liberating  these  people  from  the  despotism  of 
Spain. 

According  to  your  own  showing  and  theory 
we  are  not  engaged  in  a war.  We  made 
peace  when  the  Spanish  treaty  was  ratified. 
We  are  at  peace  to-day  with  the  whole 
world,  according  to  your  doctrine.  You  are 
dealing— I will  not  say  with  American  citi- 
zens—but  with  American  subjects.  You  are 
doing  only  what  you  did  when  you  put  down 
the  riot  at  Pittsburg,  and  what  you  are  ready 
to  do  to  quell  the  disturbances  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  Did  you  say  then  that  you  would  not 
have  anything  to  say  to  these  misguided  cit- 
izens as  to  what  your  policy  was  to  be  after- 
ward until  the  shooting  and  the  charge  of 
bayonets  were  over.  Certainly  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  had  made  peace  with  Spain, 
never  had  nor  ever  claimed  to  have  the 
right  to  make  war  upon  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Was  it  ever  heard  that  loyalty  to  the 
flag,  love  for  the  soldier,  or  patriotic  duty,  re- 
quired that  we  should  not  stop  a strife  with 
American  subjects,  with  persons  under  the 
authority  of  our  flag,  however  misguided  or 
rebellious  they  might  be,  if  we  could  ? 
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Gentlemen  tell  us  that  until  tlie  conflict  of 
arms  is  over  they  must  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  the  flag,  with  the  uniform  and  the 
martial  music.  This  sounds  very  well,  and 
if  it  be  followed  by  some  other  equally  elo- 
quent sentence  before  an  audience  has 
stopped  to  think,  it  will  be  likely  to  provoke 
shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping 
of  feet.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  American  who  can  read  and  write 
can  really  believe  this  doctrine  after  he  has 
once  soberly  reflected  upon  it.  You  say  that 
the  country  is  at  peace,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  only  putting  down  a lawless  violence 
by  men  who  owe  allegiance  to  our  Govern- 
ment, as  was  done  in  the  Pittsburg  or  Chi- 
cago riots,  and  as  he  has  been  ready  to  do  in 
some  other  States.  Now  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  if  any  body  of  men,  few  or  many, 
make  a forcible  resistance  to  our  laws,  you 
will  not  consider  whether  our  Constitution 
authorizes  Congress  to  hold  a people  in  sub- 
jection; or  whether  such  a policy  is  in  con- 
flict with  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  whether  it 
is  likely  or  not  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Re- 
public; fatal  to  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  to 
the  great  rule  of  equality;  whether  it  is  to 
cost  us  an  enormous  waste  of  life  and  treas- 
ure, the  piling  up  for  us  an  enormous  debt 
—merely  because  the  President  has  found  it 
necessary  to  call  out  the  troops  to  put  down 
tli,'  insurrection?  You  certainly  do  not  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  is  in  any  danger  from 
these  poor  Filipinos,  from  what  you  repre- 
sent to  be  one-sixth  or  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  a single  island  in 
an  archipelago  of  twelve  hundred  islands.  Is 
not  that  a funny  attitude  for  American  citi- 
zenship, or  American  statesmanship,  that  so 


long  as  any  body  of  men,  few  or  many,  ten 
thousand  miles  off,  who  undertake  to  resist 
the  authority  of  law  under  a mistaken  belief, 
or  even  under  a well  founded  belief,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  control  them,  that  there 
shall  be  for  you  neither  Constitution,  law, 
morals,  scruples  nor  consideration  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republic  until  the  conflict  of 
arms  is  over  ? 

Neither  the  people  nor  Congress  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  to  the  policy  of  dealing- 
wit  h the  Philippine  Islands.  That  cannot  be 
determined  until  one  of  these  voices  has  been 
heard.  All  that  has  happened  so  far  is  that 
the  treaty-making  power  has  made  peace 
with  Spain,  and  has  undertaken  to  purchase 
the  sovereignty  over  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  There  was  no  government  or 
public  property  worth  speaking  of.  So  the 
purchase  is  one  of  naked  sovereignty.  A 
right  to  govern  ten  or  twelve  million  people 
is  ail  we  have  to-day;  if  we  admit  the  trans- 
action to  be  lawful.  Nobody  proposes  to 
make  of  these  people  American  citizens. 
They  are  bought  as  subjects.  They  were  not 
in  a condition  of  subjection  to  Spain  when 
we  bought  them.  They  occupied  and  con- 
trolled peacefully  and  in  order  all  of  their 
territory,  with  trifling  exceptions— but  one 
town— where  they  hemmed  in  the  Spaniards 
by  land  while'our  navy  hemmed  them  in  on 
tlie  side  of  the  sea.  We  are  not  to-day  at 
war  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term.  The  war 
ended  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  at 
Paris.  The  President  deems  it  his  duty,  in 
what  I have  no  doubt  is  the  conscientious  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion,  to  proceed  to  subju- 
gate this  people  to  whom  we  have  thus  ac- 
quired a mere  paper  title,  unless  Congress  or 
the  people  shall  order  otherwise. 

Now  ye  have  got  to  settle  the  question, 
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wliic-h  the  President  lias  repeatedly  declared 
is  for  Congress  or  for  the  people,  whether 
we  will  complete  the  subjection  of  the  Fili- 
pinos; whether  we  will  undertake  to  govern 
them  as  subjects  or  serfs;  or  whether  we 
will  aid  them  to  become  a self-governing  na- 
tion, either  a republic,  as  they  seem  to  desire, 
or  as  a limited  monarchy  like  Japan,  or 
whether  they  shall  exist  hereafter  as  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  after  the  fashion  in  which 
we  are  maintaining  in  power  to-day  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu,  with  his  slaves  and  his  harem. 

Now  one  would  think  that  such  a question 
was  one  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  a consideration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  great  principles  of  the  moral 
law  of  righteousness,  of  the  doctrines  of 
civil  liberty,  of  national  honor,  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  a people  to  whom  we  have  ap- 
peared as  liberators;  of  the  declarations  not 
only  of  all  our  venerated  statesmen  down  to 
within  six  months  ago,  even  when  the  war 
with  Spain  was  undertaken,  but  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  itself  in  the  solemn  act  by  which 
it  assumed  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  constitutions,  national  and 
State. 

This  great  question,  on  whose  decision 
hangs  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Philippine 
people,  but  the  future  of  the  Republic,  the 
future  of  liberty,  the  future  of  humanity, 
has  been  discussed  with  a ferocity  of  in- 
vective, with  a levity,  with  an  intolerance, 
with  an  appeal  to  low  motives  and  to  cheap 
passions,  rarely  paralleled  in  political  history. 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Edmunds,  John  Sherman, 
Governor  Boutwell,  Carl  Schurz,  even  the 
soldiers  who  write  home  from  the  camp,  or 
who  have  come  back  from  the  war  in  the 
West,  or  in  the  East,  to  express  their  opinion 
that  the  country  is  making  a fatal  error,  are 


called  “ traitors,”  “ copperheads,”  “ squaw 
men  ” when  they  invoke  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Fathers. 

There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions. 
While  I have  in  general  found  little  with 
which  to  sympathize  in  the  recent  public  ut- 
terances of  Governor  Roosevelt,  a man  whose 
brave  battles  for  civil  service  reform  and 
purity  of  administration  in  the  past  have 
won  my  admiration,  I think  his  late  address 
in  which  he  maintains  that  expansion  is  the 
way  to  peace— altho  I do  not  agree  with  him 
—a  thoughtful  and  able  argument  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  I wish  also  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  curtesy  witli  which  my 
colleague  and  friend  has  conducted  a debate 
in  which  his  own  feelings  seem  to  be  so  pro- 
foundly stirred. 

But  in  general  we  get  from  advocates  of 
Imperialism  little  besides  objurgation  or  ap- 
peals to  the  covetousness  of  the  people,  or 
phrases  calculated  to  stir  the  passion  of  pub- 
lic audiences,  but  which  surely  cannot  con- 
vince the  speakers  themselves  in  their  sober 
moments.  One  orator,  or  rather  a thousand 
orators,  tell  us  that  the  United  States  flag- 
must  never  be  hauled  down  where  it  has 
once  floated.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  an 
intelligent  man  on  the  continent  who  be- 
lieves this  statement.  Will  any  man  claim 
that  the  United  States  flag  was  dishonered 
when  Scott  removed  it  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico ? Or  that  if  we  had  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  the  late  war,  as  we  thought 
of  doing,  we  must  have  held  Spain  as  a sub- 
ject people  ? Or  that  we  are  bound  in  honor 
to  invade  Canada  because  our  Fathers  car- 
ried the  flag  to  the  very  gates  of  Quebec  ? 
Such  a doctrine  introduced  into  the  policy  of 
nations  would  make  every  war  a war  of  ex- 
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termination.  Why,  a large  part  of  our  Im- 
perialistic friends,  altho  many  of  them  are 
now  declaring  quite  another  purpose,  tell  us 
that  we  shall  hereafter  give  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  self  government  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit  to  receive  it.  Do  they 
propose,  or  no,  to  remove  the  United  States 
flag  then  ? I am  not  speaking  now  of  those 
gentlemen  who  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
taking  everything  they  can  get,  or  that  they 
mean  to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands  in  sub- 
jugation forever  because  such  a course  will 
be  an  advantage  to  our  trade.  But  I am 
speaking  of  those  Imperialists  who  mean  in 
the  future,  if  they  can,  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  righteousness  and  of  civil  liberty. 

While  we  complain  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  we  are  assailed  we  must  not  make  a 
like  mistake.  The  American  people,  the 
brave  and  just  people,  who  made  the  immor- 
tal Declaration  and  who  maintained  it  with 
life  and  fortune  and  sacred  honor,  who  es- 


tablished our  wonderful  Constitution,  to 
whose  Monroe  Doctrine  is  due  the  freedom 
of  the  American  continent  from  the  Rio 
Tlrande  to  Cape  Horn,  have  not  changed  their 
character,  or  their  principles  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  under  the  temptation  of  any 
base  motive  or  personal  advantage,  or  under 
the  excitement  of  war.  They  are  subject, 
doubtless,  as  all  masses  of  men  are  subject, 
however  intelligent  or  however  upright,  to 
great  waves  of  passion.  James  Madison  said 
that  if  every  Athenian  citizen  were  a Soc- 
rates that  still  every  Athenian  assembly 
would  be  a mob. 

But  their  sober  second  thought  is  to'  be 
trusted.  Their  deliberate  action  will  be  wise 
and  just.  The  great  passions  by  which  they 
are  stirred  and  by  which  their  judgment  is 
now  clouded  are  generous,  noble  and  hu- 
mane. Reason  will  resume  its  rightful  sway, 
and  the  great  Republic  will  remain  a Repub- 
lic still. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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